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From the Bulletin Board 


He came driving up the main street of the little town but he kept 
on the planks alongside the trolley tracks because the rest of the road 
was so rough. As this is only a single track trolley road he had not 
gone far before someone came from the —- direction, also driving 
along the tracks. 

The Other Fellow had a little car. 

He had a big one. 

I wondered what he would do. 

He could easily have rushed straight ahead and have claimed the 
smooth road, for the very size of his car would have forced the Other 
Fellow to turn out. 

But he turned out before the Other Fellow had started to do so 
and he turned clear off the tracks so that the Other Fellow might have 
a full right of way. 

The Other Fellow drove by without even a glance-of thanks. 
“I'd have given him only half the tracks,” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “You know I get lots of fun out of giving.” “TI 
suppose that fellow thought he took the tracks, but I know I gave them 
and I’ve found that if instead of having a controversy over a question 
of rights I just get one jump ahead and give the Other Fellow what 
he thinks he wants, the rest of the day is perfectly serene to me. 


I 
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Some More Christmas 


Last month many lines of our Christmas activities were presented, 
But the big feature from the standpoint of preparation and participation 
is the Christmas Play. 

Nearly one hundred children take part each year and the play 
itself is chosen so as to give opportunity not only for speaking parts 
and acting, but also for solos, choruses, marches, drills and like 
activities. Of course, no matter what we may choose, it is necessary 
to re-write it about the children who are to take part. Sometimes we 
re-write the entire story and even change the plot so that the children 
may understand all that they are doing. 

In past years we have given our versions of Aladdin, The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, The Old Homestead, The Other Wise Man, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and others of that type. Under the clever hands of 
Mrs. Nash and her teachers these have been moulded to meet the 
needs of our children, and under her direction they have never failed 
to please, not only the institution audience but also our friends from 
Vineland, who fill Garrison Hall to overflowing at the second perform- 
ance given especially for them. 

While many departments assist in the play, it is especially the 
product of the school department, and to each teacher is assigned some 
part of the preparation. Mr. Hugh Kelly, for many years instructor 
of the band, has painted most of our scenery as well as managing the 
musical numbers and acting as first assistant to Mrs. Nash. 


As we look over the work of the year, there are several things of 
which we say “this is an objective.” We try to get things “done before” 
Annual Day, or Summer School, or Harvest Sunday, or the opening 
of school in the fall, but the Christmas Play is probably the greatest 
objective. When we begin to talk of it every child is wondering 
whether he has made sufficient progress to be chosen to take part, and 
when the choice is made the “Christmas Play Children” are the proudest 
in the school. 


Following the plan of last month, Miss Gould writes of the 
Christmas Play. 
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The Play 


There is so much to tell you of a Christmas spent in an Institu- 
tion, but I think perhaps the “Entertainment” or “Christmas Play” 
given by the children themselves, will interest you as much as any of 
the other happenings. 

The Play chosen to be given this year was that of “Rip Van 
Winkle” and if you will picture the different children, whom I have 
described to you so often, and set your imagination to work, I will 
try to describe the play for you. 

It is a sleepy, old timey, scene on which the curtain rises; a small 
village green, shaded by an immense elm, whose great branches shelter, 
on the left, a rustic Inn, and on the right, a quaint church with porch, 
revealing between the two buildings, vistas of cloud flecked mountains, 
that tower away beyond a blue, green river valley. 

On wooden benches, on either side of the Inn doorway, old men 
sit basking, clad in Dutch garb of the eighteenth century—lazily from 
their long pipes they puff little clouds of smoke (?) that curl slowly 
upward in the quiet sunshine. 

Glimpsed near the church, women of the village are seen wash- 
ing at a fountain and spreading gay patches of washing to dry on a 
green hedge. A white goose (Charley) goes waddling by. Switching her 
flock with a long willow branch, a goose girl (Marietta) passes, singing. 
To her song the men, removing momentarily the pipes from their 


mouths—drone a monosyllabic chorus, joined from the hedge and 
fountain by the soft prattle and laughter of the women, while from 
beyond the Inn, comes the low tinkle of cow-bells and the far call of a 
cowherd. 

Abruptly a scream and banging clatter burst from the Inn and a 
pewter plate, hurled from inside—comes skimming out, and falls 
rolling on the ground. The women stop washing and the men take 
their pipes from their mouths. 

Followed by the screaming voice, a fat young man (James B.) 
comes stumbling forth from the Inn, trying to keep a sedate poise, in 
spite of a fierce shove from behind. 

He is a foolish faced fellow of about thirty, whose general air of 
dullness is livened only by the dandified fashion of his garb. His 
name is Yan Van Bummel and he has tried his best to win the hand 
of Katrina, (Adel) the Inn keeper’s daughter, a buxom, apple-cheeked 
young woman who appears in the doorway and stands mocking him. 

_ Behind her appears a dour-eyed man of about fifty, dressed 
typically as a Dutch landlord. In his hands he carries various legal 
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papers, quill and ink and a big book, with the intention of giving his 
daughter in marriage to Yan. But Katrina has chosen for herself, 
Rip Van Winkle, (Joe) at which confession the father and neighbors 
laugh. 

Suddenly around the porch of the church comes bustling in con- 
sequential wrath, the portly form of the schoolmaster, Derrick Van 
Bummel, (William). 

By his side at arm’s length, he holds by the ear, a slim childish 
figure, in Dutch trousers, carrying a fishing pole with line and bobbin. 
At Derrick’s sweeping gesture, the onlookers all draw back in a wide 
circle, in the centre of which Peterkee, (Ethel) stands, dreamily 
oblivious of their staring and the thunderous voice of the school-master. 
In one hand she clutches the fish pole, with the other she rubs, half 
consciously, her small reddened ear, which Derrick has just released. 

Derrick tells the villagers of Peterkee’s playing hookey from 
school to go fishing with Rip Van Winkle, while Katrina, disgusted 
with Rip, turns to go into the Inn. At this time a rushing crowd of 
children enter, surrounding in their midst the ragged form of Rip, 
who is holding fast to a taut kite string, that gleams upward—out of 
vision above them. 

Rip plays with the village children and Peterkee and finally tells 
them the story of Hendrick Hudson, who comes to their mountains 
every twenty years with his ghostly crew. At the end of the story, 
Hendrick Hudson (Carlton) himself, appears and invites Rip and 
Peterkee to his bowling party in the mountains; promises them a 
“Magic Flask” if they will join him, and then he disappears as quickly 
as he came. 

Katrina after scolding Rip for his laziness, decides to give him one 
more chance if he will bring the Magic Flask to her, by sundown of the 
next day. With this promise, Rip and Peterkee start for the mountains. 


Act II, Scene I. 


A mountain path in the forest, twilight is paling to shadowy moon- 
light, Rip and Peterkee enter together. Around them the night voices 
of the gloaming, the chirping of drowsy birds, take on at times the 
sound of fairy voices in faint solo or chorus. 

Rip calls to Hendrick Hudson and in reply his call is answered by 
a chorus of ghostly echoes, growing ever fainter. 
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Suddenly the shadows of Hudson and his crew enter, drinking 
from their flagons and singing. 

Taking Peterkee’s hand, Hendrick Hudson presents her ,to the 
circle of ghostly sailors. She curtsies as the staring crew, all together, 
in pantomine, bow with comical abruptness. 

Drick (Philip) shows Peterkee how to hold and swing a ball, 
then beckons her to follow him as he mounts upon a rocky ledge. As 
each ball is bowled the thunder reverberates over the hills and the 
lightning snaps and flashes. 

Hendrick Hudson taking out a quaintly shaped flask of crystal, 
set in gold, holds it upward, gleaming in the moonlight and presents it 
to Peterkee after she has-won a strike in bowling. The flask contains 
water, which if drunk will give everlasting youth. 

A plan to keep Rip on the mountain until Peterkee is old enough 
to become his bride is made, and Drick shows Peterkee the way back 
to the village, while Rip remains at the bowling party. 

Rip who has drunk for the eighth time, stares about him and 
discovers that Hendrick Hudson and his crew have vanished and he is 
left alone. Slowly while he calls, there appears, descending toward him 
through the sky, the shining, curved prow of the “Golden Half Moon,” 
the ship of Hendrick Hudson. He falls asleep, and there appear on 
the edge of the foreground, dim fairy shapes which come forth and 
peep at him as the Half Moon slowly fades away. 


Scene II. 


There Rip himself is still lying, but now his form is weather- 
beaten, and his tanned features are straggled round by long grown 
whiskers and beard. Slowly he stirs; lifts his head, then half his 
hody, stiffly to a sitting position, from which he stares about him and 
mutters aloud. He calls for Peterkee and finally starts slowly down 
the mountain in search of her and his old home. 

As the lonely forest cry of the whippoor-will dies away, the dark- 
uess begins to be filled with contrasted sounds of human gaiety and 
hubbub, taking on the rhythm of a lively dance tune, as returning light 
teveals the Scene of Act I, at the hour of approaching sunset. 


Act III. 


The scene itself is altered somewhat by the lapse of time; the 
church and its porch are partly overgrown with ivy; the tree which 
shades the Inn is visibly larger; over the door of the Inn floats a flag, 
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and a new swinging sign painted with a crude portrait of an officer 
in uniform shows the lettered inscription, “The General Washington 
im.” . 

The place more over has none of the drowsy quietude of the First 
Act, but bustles with a new energy. People in garments of an altered 
fashion are gathered together. Some in gossipy pantomine, are stand- 
ing by the church porch, others, near the Inn, are watching a group of 
wedding guests, who are dancing about Hans Van Bummel (Henry 
K.) a sort of second edition of his brother Jan. Hans, blindfolded in 
their midst, is being spun around and put through various motions by 
the dancers. Peterkee has finally consented to become the bride of 
Hans, after keeping him waiting for a long time, with the hopes that 
Rip would sometime return to her. 

During the dance Katrina and Jan Van Bummel have come out of 
the Inn. Katrina now stout and matronly, Jan, grown even hugher in 
his fat bulk, are followed by a procession of their offspring of vari- 
ous ages. 

Peterkee, upon entering, evades Hans, who hurries clumsily toward 
her, and takes refuge near Katrina, whom Hans is wary of approaching. 

A discordant noise and hubbub bursts from beyond the church, 
mingled with shrill voices and shouting. Suddenly enter a mob of 
villagers with the tattered and bent figure of Rip in their midst, mocking 
him. He tries to convince his old neighbors that he is truly Rip Van 
Winkle, but they laugh and mock him until Peterkee, who recognizes 
Rip, asks to give him a gift as it is her wedding day. 

She holds up the “Magic Flask” which she has cherished for many 
years, and bids the old stranger drink from it. With this request, 
thunder rolls and everything becomes dark. As light slowly comes 
back it reveals Rip, no longer white-bearded and old, but young again 
as before his mountain sleep. Laughing, he looks around at the 
astounded and terror-struck Dutch folks, the innkeeper, Derrick, 
Katrina, Jan, and their row of youngsters, then suddenly the voices of 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are heard calling, as they enter to take 
part at the wedding of Peterkee and Rip. 

Through the church porch the miraculous light streams forth. In 
its radiance Rip holds up the “Half Moon” ring to the upturned gaze 
of Peterkee. 

I hope you have enjoyed reading about our “Children’s Play” as 
much as the other children enjoyed watching it. They showed their 
appreciation of the hard work done by the actors in their hearty applause, 
and once more the Christmas Play was a success at the Vineland 
Training School.—T. M. Gould. 
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Christmas at Menantico 


The boys began early in November asking, “When are we going 
to write our Santa Claus letters?’ They were written around Thanks- 
giving time and sent to the office to be mailed. We had our Christmas 
store the first week in December and at that time the real Christmas 
spirit began. The packages were carefully wrapped and gotten ready 
to mail. Raymond told where he could find pretty trees. Irving made 
plans as to how we would decorate the dining rooms. Norman and 
Richard made wire forms for our wreaths. 

The older boys took the farm teams and went for evergreens. 
By the time “yes” was said to everyone that asked, “may I go for 
greens,” we had more boys than room on the wagons, but this makes 
no difference to the boy. He offers to walk if he may just go along. 
We made over two hundred wreaths, some of holly, laurel and cedar. 


The cottages were beautifully decorated. It would have done 
your heart good to have had just a peep at the workers. Even the 
lowest grade boy did his part in decorating. For the first time on 
Christmas Eve we had our own “Santa’s Reception.” In previous 
years the boys went to the Training School. It is very difficult to tell 
what a royal reception Santa had. We had always had a wonderful time 
at Garrison Hall, but this time Santa came right to the Colony to our 
own VanWagenen building and we had the best time we have ever 
had. Every boy wanted to shake hands with him and wish him a 
Merry Christmas, and every boy had a chance to do so. 

Christmas day began at 5.30 A.M. The boys assembled at the 
cottages and sang Christmas carols, after which breakfast was served. 
Then the morning’s work was done in less time than ever before during 
the year. After this came the distribution of packages which Santa 
had brought during the night and left under the trees. Each child 
finding in his package just what he had asked for in his. letter to Santa. 

Dinner followed and justice was done to the roast duck, mashed 
potatoes, cold slaw, carameled sweet potatoes, celery, nuts and mince pie. 

At one-thirty the wagons were loaded and the boys went to the 
Training School to see the moving pictures. After their return supper 
was served and another Christmas treat given them in their day rooms 
from the employees. A full day but well spent. Henry declares it was 
the best ever, and as he has celebrated thirty-three Christmases at the 
Training School, he should know. 
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The decorations at the Colony were really very beautiful. The 
four big pillars in the center of the main living room gave the impres- 
sion of permanent evergreens. While everybody enjoyed seeing the 
decorations, the boys themselves perhaps enjoyed doing the work more 
than those who merely looked at it. 


The following note from Raymond shows their interest. 
Our ‘Christmas work went along very nicely. Earl and I deco- 
rated Pine cottage and there was not a single boy in Pine who 
did not do something. They all helped to carry in the greens 
and break off the laurel and they surely did well. You know 
Eddie wouldn’t and couldn’t break off laurel so he helped to 
carry in the greens and ‘even Victor broke off laurel. When 
Mrs. Merithew and I were planning how to decorate Pine we 
happened to look over and found Victor trying to make a wreath: 
so next year he is going to try to make wreaths. It took about 
four days to get in the greens and trees and about six days to do 
the decorating. We made altogether two hundred and eighty- 
one wreaths and sent all we did not need into the Training 
School. We are all ready for visitors, the boys have been 
appreciated by our own folks and now we want others. Even the 
horses and mules did their bit pulling in the greens. Everybody 
is doing his share. I guess you know that I am the ring leader 
at Christmas. 
Raymond. 


We have all decided that while Christmas at the Training School 
was very nice, we can have a better time. by having our Christmas 
doings at the Colony. 

Christine Merithew. 





A conservative estimate, it is believed, would place the expense 
already incurred by the state of Mississippi in handling feeble-minded 
persons in poor farms, county jails, penitentiary, training schools, 
insane hospitals, orphanages, elementary public schools, and the like, 
at about $296,000 a year. And .what is the State getting in return 
for all this vast expenditure? Certainly very little in the way of 
intelligent and humane care of the fezble-minded, and much less in the 
way of adequate protection of society from their depredations and 
criminal behavior. These expenditures should be intelligently redi- 
rected in order to save expense and to save citizenship—Haines. 
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An Improved I. Q. Slide Rule 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 
Assistant Psychologist The Training School 


Although the relative value of an intelligence quotient for mental 
diagnosis is open to question and the matter of its constancy is still 
unsettled, there is no doubt that it has such value that people will con- 
tinue to calculate it. 

As valuable as it may be, the calculation has always been the bane 
of the psychologist who may have any number of I. Q.’s to compute 
in the course of a day’s work. It is true that all workers in this 
field do not use the same mental tests, but practically all results of 
mental examinations may be expressed in terms of the intelligence 
quotient or the relation of the chronological age to the mental age. 
In the instance of an investigator or the psychologist of a school system 
making a survey, the use of this ratio is common in making the classifica- 
tion of the individual and it is in this particular instance that the large 
amount of work necessary to arrive at the I. Q. of the individual 
becomes arduous and at times vexing. 

To arrive at the intelligence quotient of an individual by the long 
division process is indeed tedious. It is first necessary to reduce the 
mental age, as found by the mental examination, to months, and then 
to reduce the chronological age or actual age to months, and then to 
divide. With the labor entailed is the added possibility of error and 
thus the making invalid the resulting I. Q. The only other method 
possible, without the use of a special device, is the ordinary slide rule 
familiar to all associated with scientific work. While this use of the 
slide rule simplifies the process, it still necessitates the reduction of 
both the mental age and the chronological age to months before division 
is possible. But the cost of a good slide rule is prohibitive, the work 
practically as great, and the use is not common enough for it to be 
considered as an instrument with which to find the I. Q. Surely any 
device which will relieve the psychologist of unnecessary labor and 
add accuracy is indeed welcome. 

The present writer’s “I. Q.” Slide Rule reduces to a minimum 
the time necessary to arrive at the intelligence quotient, being much 
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superior to any circular rule now on the market. With the circular 
device three steps or operations are necessary, (1) the moving of the 
celluloid indicator to the correct mental age, (2) the revolving of the 
inner disc to its proper place under the hairline and exactly below the 
correct mental age, (3) the shifting of the celluloid indicator so that 
the hairline exactly coincides with the “I. Q.” line. This third opera- 
tion often necessitates a fourth or the shifting of the entire rule in 
order that the result may be read, as the I. Q. may be in an inverted 
position in front of the operator. 

With the new rule the chances of error are reduced and the result 
is given with but one operation, in one-third the length of time required 
with the disc type. The rule is but ten and one-half inches in length 
and two inches in width. It is similar to the ordinary slide rule used 
in technical work, consisting of one sliding scale and a stationary scale. 























The stationary scale directly above the words “Chronological Age” 
(see cut) is accurately divided into years and months ranging from 
two to sixteen years, since sixteen years is the maximum age used by 
psychologists as the average normal intelligence age limit, although in 
the Vineland Research Laboratory fourteen years is used as the average 
normal intelligence age limit. Either is only tentative altho it probably 
does not extend beyond the sixteen year age limit. The mental age 
scale, directly beneath the words “Mental Age” is divided into years 
and months from two to sixteen years. The scale representing the 
intelligence quotient is also on this slide and is read at the place indi- 
cated in the window directly beneath the hairline. To obtain the “I. Q.” 
but one operation is necessay as indicated by the very simple directions: 


“Adjust slide by placing mental age exactly above the 
chronological age. Read ‘I. Q.’ in place indicated.” 


This instrument should fill a long felt need in the field of mental 
testing. It is so simple that after two or three trials one becomes an 
experienced operator—it is possible to calculate one intelligence quotient 
in five seconds or at least three hundred calculations in twenty-five 
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minutes, thereby saving considerable time and having the added con- 
fidence of an accurate result. The slight cost of the rule should make 
it a part of every psychologist’s working set. 

Yepsen’s Vineland I. Q. Slide Rule may be obtained from the 
Extension Department of the Training School at Vineland. 


Review 


First Report of the Pennsylvania Village for Feeble-Minded 
Women, Laurelton, Pa. 


This much-needed Institution for Feeble-minded Women, with 
634 acres of land and a capacity for 142 patients, was opened December 
5, 1919. Dr. Mary Wolfe, who has been associated with the work 
since its inception, was made Superintendent in July, 1919. An As- 
sistant Superintendent and a visiting Psychologist have been added to 
the staff. 

The studies of the Psychologist show the patient population to be 
made up of twenty-five per cent. morons, fifty-five per cent. imbeciles 
and twenty per cent. idiots. A study of the industrial ability of each 
patient is being made. A list of twenty-four occupations was chosen, 
as a basis, and the ability of each patient to do this work with or with- 
out supervision is recorded, with a progress record following. 

The report of the organization of the activities of the patients in 
cottage, shop and on the farm will be of special interest to other 
institutions. Two men, who have done the heavier work, with the help 
of the patients, have raised practically all of the fruit and vegetables 
used in the institution, besides a considerable amount that has been 
stored for winter use. There has been brush clearing, road building and 
fence making. The patients have cared for the dairy, poultry and sheep. 


Suitable recreation is provided, as much as possible out-of-doors, 
rides, coasting, skating and hikes across the country. Music and indoor 
recreation together with entertainments, etc. Sunday services are held. 

In every way this institution is setting a high standard and we 
offer our congratulations to the State of Pennsylvania and Dr. Wolfe. 

HELEN F. HI. 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 


Jimmie and His Hanging Doll * 


My Dear Robinson: 


The other day I went with a guest to visit the cottage in which 
the big boys with very small minds live. As we passed through the 
little hallway into the kitchen we were greeted by Jimmie: “Hello, 
Professor! see my doll? My doll’s up today; see!” and Jimmie pointed 
up to the chandelier. There on the chandelier was his little kewpie 
doll tied by a piece of colored string which had been wrapped about 
the crossarm until the doll appeared to be sitting on it. I congratulated 
Jimmie, patted him on the back, told him how proud I was, and the 
cook said: “Yes, Jimmie has been fine today.” Then we passed on 
and my guest’s puzzled expression led me to tell Jimmie’s story. 

Jimmie came to us thirty years ago, sent by a charitable society. 
His mother was mentally below par and his father had deserted her 
shortly after Jimmie was born. But little else was known of his family 
history. The society reported that he had had several of the con- 
tagious diseases of childhood, measles, whooping cough, and scarlet 
fever, and they gave as the cause of his condition, “convulsions while 
teething.” 

His early institution history showed. nothing unusual. He was 
cheerful and pleasant most of the time; indeed, might almost be said 
to have a sunny disposition, but, alas, every once in a while he would 
have a real outburst of temper. While he was small this was not 
serious, but when he came to be twenty years old and man-grown 
physically these temper spells became quite serious. 

He was just the type of fellow who, in ordinary life, would be 
expected to have the judgment and reasoning power suitable to his size, 
but, really, he was, and is, only seven years old mentally. At large he 
would be constantly getting into trouble and even in institution life it 
is hard to realize that we must only expect him to act like a seven-year- 
old. 

He was tried in many lines of training, but only succeeded in doing 
the simplest of tasks. Like many children of his type, he liked to work 
about the kitchen. I often wonder if this is not a natural childish 
longing, “to be where mother is,” for, after all, mothers, even though 





* This is the thirteenth of a series of letters on Institution matters. 
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they be not strong minded, are more likely to be patient and have 
greater understanding of the weaknesses of their children than other 
folks. At length Jimmie learned to wash and wipe the dishes and 
after many years of training he did it well, very well, indeed. Having 
been patiently followed up time after time, he became so proficient that 
at last it was easier to do it right than wrong. He did not have initiative 
enough to try to do it differently and all he needs is to have someone 
pat him on the back and say, “Good for you,” and he is happy. 

The scientific examination showed that his height and weight and 
strength were all that they should be, but that his use of this big, 
strong body was directed by a seven-year mind, and then there were 
those spells of temper. 

Jimmie used to jump about in such a peculiar way that one of the 
matrons said one day, “Jimmie, you jump about like a hop-toad,” and 
Jimmie seized upon the term and called himself “hop-toad.” He would 
often stop me and say, “I’m Miss Annie’s hop-toad—nobody else can 
call me hop-toad. I'll tell Miss Annie if you call me hop-toad.” “But, 
suppose I only call you ‘hop,’” someone would say. “Ah, ha!” he 
would reply, “I caught you at it—I’m going to tell Miss Annie.” And 
so the by-play would go on. Year after year this same play went on 
and to this day Jimmie takes great delight in trying to get someone 
to “call him names.” But this never angers him. To him it is just a 
game that he loves to have people play with him. 

But Jimmie will lose his temper over little things, and when he 
is angry he appears quite formidable. To one who does not know him, 
he seems to be a big giant of a fellow all ready to run amuck. In the 
older days, when people did not know any better than to try to control 
such a fellow by physical force, he would have been put into a strait- 
jacket and left to struggle until his passion subsided by mere physical 
exhaustion. It was just such cases that caused many a scandal in 
institutions when patients were injured more or less seriously while 
they were being “controlled” and guards gave as their excuse, “self- 
defense.” They said of such poor unfortunates, “When he gets in a 
rage it takes four or five people to hold him.” 

Fortunately, such days are long past, and I cannot but feel that 
the kindly, patient little woman who knew Jimmie through and through, 
who knew the child mind that was trying to manage the man body, 
and whose love for him was sound and sincere, in spite of his uncouth 
appearance and unreasonable actions, this little woman of half Jimmie’s 
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size and one-fourth his strength, found the way and incidentally taught 
the world a lesson in control. 


One day, among Jimmie’s Christmas requests, he asked for a doll, 
and when Christmas morning came he found in his stocking a harmonica, 
some handkerchiefs, a picture book and a doll. He enjoyed them all, 
but the doll was the most prized of his possessions. He was so 
anxious to have it with him that he would take it to the kitchen with 
him and stop in the midst of his dishwashing to handle it, with the 
result that it soon got wet and dirty. The housemother suggested that 
it be hung upon the chandelier where he could see it all the time and 
this suited Jimmie. 


One day, Jimmie asked that it be put up on top of the crossarm, 
and the housemother said, “All right, you’ve been a good boy, we'll put 
it up.” So the colored string by which it was tied was wound up and 
the doll sat triumphantly on the crossarm and Jimmie was happy. I 
happened in shortly afterward and he joyfully called my attention to 
his doll and said, “See, I’m a good boy, so my doll’s up.” And so, there 
was discovered the secret of control for Jimmie—we had found what 
we needed, something just suited to his mentality and understanding. — 


Now, when Jimmie gets angry and throws something on the floor 
and stamps his feet and perhaps uses bad language, instead of wishing 
we had a dungeon or a strait-jacket to put him in, we say, “Well, now, 
isn’t it just too bad, Jimmie’s doll must come down.” 


The doll is fastened by about eight inches of string, and the string 
is unwound so that instead of sitting on the crossarm, the doll hangs 
down below it and that is Jimmie’s barometer. When he is very good 
the string is wound on the chandelier until the kewpie is on top and he 
never fails to call attention to this to anyone who comes in, and, of 
course, then he must be complimented and praised. If he is not so 
good, the housemother unwinds it one turn, and if he is very bad, for 
him, then it is unwound clear to the end of the string. This has been 
in operation for many years, there have been many different dolls, but 
just because of his mental age, this fits Jimmie’s needs. 

Each year his temper spells become fewer and fewer, and indeed 
they become less violent as time goes on. He likes to be noticed, just 
as you and I like to be noticed when we are doing well. He does not 
like to be ignored any more than you and I like to be ignored, and so 
he tries as hard, as his poor weak will permits to have his doll “up.” 
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For one of the rules is that if the doll is down we shall pay no attention 
to him. 

Be sure to get the point—when Jimmie is not good, he is not 

scolded or told that he is a bad boy or threatened with punishment. 
Someone only says, “Well, it’s too bad that Jimmie’s doll must come 
down,” and then nothing more is said to Jimmie. Simple! Silly! 
Foolish! Inadequate! Well, it may be simple enough, but certainly 
is not inadequate, for it works. Besides which, it is positive in its 
character. If he does well, he is noticed. He gets his great desire, and 
just because that desire is a little thing, it is none the less effective. 
Too often we are looking for big things when the effective little things 
are beneath our hands but we do not notice them. 
_ . One of the failures of our general disciplinary plans lies in the 
fact that we are prone to notice only what goes wrong. With children 
inclined to be good, this means that they almost never get any notice, 
and, in my judgment, that is a suggestion to the child that if it wants 
to have us notice it it must mis-behave. There is no reason why the 
reverse attitude should not be developed. It will take a little more 
time and embrace many more children, but is well worth- the effort 
on the part of the superintendent and officers, to be on the lookout 
for good behavior and successful work, and make much of it when 
it is found. 

May I suggest whenever you have a troublesome disciplinary case 
that you note first the child’s mental age and then think of some simple 
way of expressing praise that makes that child happy. Develop it so 
that when the child is not well behaved there will be some change from 
the way the thing should be, and I am sure you will find, if you will 
give attention to the thing, that you can control the child entirely. 


j. 


Do you subscribe to “The Training School Bulletin?’ It is one 
dollar a year—ten numbers. We should like to send it to you 
regularly for nothing but, frankly, we just can’t afford it. But a 
dollar wili bring it. 








Copies of the Thirty-third Annual Report of 
The Training School may be had upon appli- 
cation. 
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A Page From a Field Worker’s Letter 


(We who receive and read reports seldom realize the hard- 
ships of those who gather the data to make reports.) 


One day last week I was to go on a long hard trip over the 
mountain, so I said we would start at seven in the morning. It rained 
during the night but the garage man didn’t realize how much it had 
rained, although the boy who was to drive was doubtful. However, 
we got away on time. 

I hope I shall never live through such hours of danger again. 
Within an hour we were going down a mountain side of soft red 
mud (it is awful). The road is actually oozy. We soon realized the 
danger but could not get back. 

We slid perilously near the roadside gulleys, gasped, dragged up 
to the center of the road and skidded over to the other side. 

Dangerous as it was there was nothing to do but keep going. 
By noon it was raining again and it was 6.30 P. M. when we reached 
home. We had gone over fifty miles of that slippery mud just trying | 
to get home. We sure had troubles, but my boy whistled all the way. 

I was frightened but we kept going. Sometimes I pushed and some- 
times I pulled. We cooked our dinner in the rain, with a broken axle 
for company. 

We'll, I’m well and happy, so why worry. H. H. 





aera 


The sixteenth session of the summer school 
for teachers of backward or mentally deficient 
children will be held from July 10th to August 
18th. As students will live at the Training | 
School the number will be limited to sixty. 
The tuition fee is One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Dollars. 
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